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MOST EFFECTUAL AND INFALLIBLE INVENTION 
FOR REMOVING OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE BOWELS, EXTRACTING 
VEGETABLE OR MINERAL POISONS FROM THE STOMACH, &e. 

a - . 

The incomparable instrument which we are about to 
introduce to our readers first attracted our notice in the 
window of Mr. Richardson, cutler, Post-office-place, who 
furnished us with a pamphlet of forty pages, describing 
its construction, its uses, and the most satisfactory testi- 
monials of its complete success. The title of this pamphlet 
is, ** An Appeal to the Medical Profession, on the Utility 
of the Improved Patent Syringe, with Directions for its 
several uses; showing, by a Statement of Facts, the Va- 
lidity of the Rights and Claims of the Patentee; by John 
Read, Maker to the Army, and the Honourable East 
India Company’s Forces ;—Inventer of the Veterinary 
Syringe, for Removing Intestinal Obstructions of Horses 
and Dogs, and for relieving Blown Cattle,” &c.—Sixth 
Edition. 

We have read this book with great interest, and with 
the most thorough conviction of the efficacy of Mr. Read’s 
apparatus, the operation of which is equally intelligible 
and infallible. If we had any doubts as to its perfect suc- 
cess in some of the most critical emergencies, those doubts 
would be entirely removed by the following certificate: 

‘6 We, the undersigned, Professional Men, strongly re- 
commend the use of the Patent Injecting Machine, in- 
vented by Mr. John Read, as being the most efficient 
instrument for the purpose of removing obstructions in 
the bowels; and declare that we have had, by experience, 
proofs of the most decided advantage it has over every 
other instrument within our knowledge, invented for the 
same purpose. 


‘Robert Montague Wilmot, M. D. Hastings, 
Robert Watts, M.D. Cranbrook, 
William Duke, Surgeon, Hastings. 
Thomas B. Satterley, Do. Do. 
George Taylor, Do. Do. 
James Duttan, Do. Do. 
Robert Ranking, Do. Do. 
Charles Stephen Crouch, Do. Do: 
Robert Watts, Do. Battle. 
James Watts, Do. Do. 
Stephen Monkton, Do. Brenchley. 
Jonathan Monkton, Do. Do. 
Samuel Newington, Do. Goudhurst. 
Charles Newington, Da. Ticehurst. 
Edward Morris, Do. Tunbridge. 
Richard Thompson, Do. Rochester. 
Avery Roberts, Do. Lewes. 
Henry Verral, Do. Eo. 
John Vine, Do. East Peckham.” 


Nr. Read also, in course of his pamphlet, adduces in 
favour of his excellent invention, the sanction of Dr. 
Regnault, physician to the King; Mr. Scott, Mr. Jukes, 
and many other eminent professional men, who have wit- 
nessed the experiments made with the patent apparatus. 


of Sir Astley Cooper, and many other eminent professional 
gentlemen, who have proved the utility of Mr. Read’s 
Syringe, by the most convincing experiments, we shall 
give some account of.the machine itself, as described in 
Mr. Read’s interesting and valuable pamphlet. 
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THE OPERATION OF EVACUATING pOlSONS FROM THE STOMACH. 


3d. The Enema tube, armed with a brass socket at 


Csophagus tube, having two openin; 
4th. Three Ivory Pipes.t 





._“* The above plate represents the operation of withdraw- 
ing poisons from the stomach, which ig effected in the 
following manner: 

‘* Injecting the Stomach.—-The enema tube is first 
screwed to the lateral branch of the syringe, and the ceso- 
phagus tube being passed into the stomach, the brass joint 
at its extremity is now inserted into the socket at the end 
of the enema tube. The fluid having been - into a basin, 
the end of the syringe is to be immersed in it, and the 
piston being put into action, any quantity may be thrown 
into the stomach that may be desired.—sce fig. 1. : 

** Emptying the Stomach.—A sufficient quantity of fluid 
having been injected into the stomach by the above pro- 
cess, the enema tube is to be withdrawn from the oso- 
phagus tube (without removing the former from the 
eyringe, or the latter from the stomach) and the joint of 
the cesophagus tube inserted into the extremity of the 
ge Let an assistant now hold a vessel to the end of 
the enema tube, aad by working the piston, the contents of 
the stomach may spe ily be — into it, as is shown 
in figure 2 of the drawing. By thus transferring the end 


* The preceding editions of this pamphlet described the 
enema tube as separated into three portions, but I have now 
prepared my tubing so flexible, that any division is unne- 
cessary.—Note tu the Sth edition. 

t One small pipe for —— injection in children; one per- 
furated with small holes for vaginal injection, and a curved 
pipe for self-injection. The small pipe screws into the 











Before we proceed to lay before our readers the evidence 
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of the wsophagus tube from one situation to the other, the 
two processes of washing and emptying the stomach may 
be repeated as often as is judged necessary by the opera- 
tor. Thus it is seen that the syringe is furnished with 
two valvular apertures, through one of which the contents 
of the stomach passes into the cylinder, and are then im- 
mediately forced through the other, into the receiving 
vessel. This double operation is effected by repeated 
strokes of the piston, which slides so easily that an infant 
may use it. The manner in which the syringe is held in 
the two separate operations, is very important. In the 
first, as is seen in the plate, a perpendicular position is the 
most eligible; but in the second, the syringe must be 
held in an inclined position, at about an angle of 45°, 
with the lateral tube upwards. These positions preserve 
the valves upon their proper bearings, without which the 
instrument cannot act perfectly. 

THE NEW METHOD OF OPERATING WITH RBAD’S PATENT 

SYRINGE. 

** An improved mode of removing poison from the 
stomach with the instrument which P° have. had the 
honour of introducing to public notice, was first adopted 
in Saint Thomas's Hospital, and has since been performed 
successfully in a variety of cases, as represented in the fol- 
lowing sketch. 





fa) Guard to be introduced eprom the teeth, for pro- 
tecting the cesophagus tube from injury. 

‘* This is by far the quickest, easiest, and most simple 
mode of operating that has hitherto been devised, requir- 
ing no shifting of the apparatus, nor interruptions of the 
operation. It consists — in filling the stomach (ac- 
cording to the method of fig. 1, in the preceding plate) 
until surcharged, or until it begins to re-act upon its con- 
tents, when the fluid regurgitates by the mouth. The 
pumping being now continued, the contents of the sto- 
mach are washed up, and forced, by the power of the 

ump, through the esophagus (by the side of the tube) 
into a vessel held under the chin to receive it. The ope- 
ration may be continued as long as the surgeon thinks 
proper, or until the fluid returns unchanged, which in- 
dicates the thoroughly cleansed state of the stomach. The 
Operator may occasionally suspend the action for an in- 
stant, if necessary, to allow the patient to inspire. By 
this means the fluid may be injected in the quantity of 
three quarts a minute.” 

Mr. Read’s syringe is also efficacious in injecting the 
bladder in cases of retention of urine, when, in conse- 
quence of hamorrhage and other causes, the catheter be- 
comes so obstructed that the bladder cannot be emptied. 
The syringe is also capable of being adjusted to cupping 
glasses for easing the breast, &c. The syringe is also ap- 
plicable to tobacco fumigation, and enema injection: but 
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for the details of these important operations we must refer 
the reader to Mr. Read's pamphlet, which ought to be in 
the hands of every medical man. 

Throughout Mr. Read's work are interspersed the most 
satisfactory testimonials in favour of his apparatus, from 
professional men of the first eminence. As it is not our 
intention to appropriate the whole of the pamphlet, we 
shall here select from this body of irresistible evidence the 
following experiments, in the language of the ingenious 
inventor of this important instrument : 

** Sir Astley Cooper having seen my instrument, which I 
had fitted up with the addition of an asopbagus tube, and 
being desirous of repeating Mr. Scott’s experiment of re- 
moving the contents of the stomach, directed me to attend 
with it at Guy’s Hospital for that purpose. I accordingly 
waited on him at that place on Friday, Nov. 21, 1823, 
and the following report from the Lancet, describes the 
result of that attendance: 

*At half-past one o'clock the operating theatre was 
crowded to: excess, in consequence of its having been 
sated on the preceding Tuesday, that some experiments 
were to be tried on a dog this day, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether liquids could be put into the stomach 
and removed from it by means of an instrument, which 
had been latelf invented by Mr. Read, of Horsmonden, 
Kent. 

* At two o'clock precisely, a dog was placed on the 
table. Its legs and body being secured by two or three of 
the pupils, an iron pestle was put into its mouth, to keep 
the jaws separated ; and then adram of opium dissolved 
in four ounces of water, was poured into the stomach. 
After this, the pestle was removed, and the dog left free 
on the table. 

‘In the space of twenty minutes the dog manifested 
a disposition to vowit, which was immediately checked by 

ressing the finger against the @sophagus. The opium, 
nowever, had no very sensible effect on the dog till the ex- 
piration of thirty minutes, when the dog was unable to 
stand upright. é 

*When the opium was administered, the dog’s pulse 
was 120. In seven minutes after, it became 110, and gra- 
dually sunk to 90, which was the lowest point. 

*At the expiration of thirty-three minutes from the 
time the opium was given, the stomach was evacuated of 
its contents and washed by means of the instrument. 

* The instrument succeeded very well in the dog, which 
appeared to be little worse for the experiment. N r. Read 
was in the theatre during the whole of the time, and 
superintended the use of the instrument ; on quitting, he 
received the unanimous applause of those present. 

* Sir Astley Cooper, just after the experiment had been 
tried, looking at what had been removed from the stomach, 
smiled, and said that the instrament would do well for an 
alderman after a city feast.’—(A laugh.) Lancet, Vol.1, 
No. 8. 

* Sir Astley shook hands with Mr. Read, and compli- 
mented him on his ingenuity; observing, that had he 
lived in Greece, during the time of its splendour, instead 
of in England, he would undoubtedly have been crowned 
with laurels. It might be made applicable, (observed 
Sir Astley) to more purposes than one. It might be ap- 
vended to the catheter, it might be used in the rectum. 
Addressing himself to the students, Sir Astley alluded to 
the success of the machine, by observing that there was 
evidently to be found in the use of it a plausible and a 
very practicable method of dislodging the contents of the 
stomach; which, he conceived, it would be advisable to 

do by this means, where poison had been swallowed, pre- 
vious to giving any medicine as an antidote. Thus far, 
alone, it was of most valuable importance to the profes- 
sion, as well as to humanity at large.’—Lancet, Vol. 1, 
No. 11. 

«+ After the successful experiment of ompiying the sto. 
mach performed by Mr. Scott upon Mr. Jukes, before Sir 
Astley Cooper and his class, at the Theatre of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital in December last, no doubt can be entertained of 
the importance of this operation in cases of poisoning. | 
Sir Astley Cooper, in his lecture on this subject, after | 
advising the use of emetics in cases of poisoning by lau- | 
danum, remarks as follows: | 


* IT certainly think, however, after the experiment which 


you had an opportunity of witnessing in this theatre, and | years of genius in misfortune. 


that of the doy in the other hospital, that the instrument | 


fur evacuating the stomach afturds the best means of saving | matic authorship, and it was not until his visual organs 
persons, who would aiherwise perish under the influence | entirciy failed him, that he gave to the world those pe- 
I mentioned to you on a former occasion the | culiarly eccentric, witty, and lively productions, which 
case of the young lady who had taken opium, in whith , have so long delighted the public, and kept steady pos- 


of opium. 
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from the influence of opium, no stimulating substances 
will produce the least effect upon it. I sat hour after hour 
by the side of this young lady, watching her progress to 
dissolution, without being in the least able to prevent it. 
If, however, I had been acquainted with the instrument 
which has been since invented, I should have used it with 
the probability of success. This instrument enables us 
not merely to remove the poison from the stomach, but to 
throw in water in considerable quantities, and to intro- 
duce stimulating remedies after the opium is removed, 
for the purpose of restoring the functions of the nervous 
system ; and this in cases where emetics cannot be even 
swallowed. “I certainly do expect the happiest results in 
such cases from the invention of this instrument. ‘The 
man who first suggested such an idea deserves well of his 
country, and they who oppose it until the instrument has 
been fairly tried and found useless, must be destitute of 
understanding. Persons who object to a proposition 
merely because it is new, or who endeavour to detract 
from the merit of the man who first gives efficacy to a new 
idea by demonstrating its usefulness and applicability, are 
foolish, unmanly, envious, and illiberal objectors; they 
are unworthy of the designation either of professional 
men, or of gentlemen.’ °—Lancet, Vol. 3, No. 6, p. 174 

Mr. Read’s Syringe has also been found entirely suc- 
cessful in removing mineral as well as vegetable poisons 
from the stomach. We shall only here adduce one in- 
stanc¢ :—** A female swallowed, by mistake, a quantity 
of corrosive sublimate, but instantly discovering the error, 
sent for Mr. Jukes, who, having first administered a 
quantity of the white of egg to decompose the oxymuriate, 
passed the tube into the stomach, extracted its contents, 
and saved the patient from the severe and destructive ef- 
fects of the poison. The quantity of the oxymuriate taken 
was twenty grains. A report of the case, by Mr. Camp- 
bell, a surgeon, who assisted at the operation, may be 
seen in the Morning Chronicle newspaper, of Friday, 
September 17, 1824.” 

We shall postpone our further extracts from Mr. Read’s 
interesting pamphlet until next week, when we shall re- 
sume the consideration of a subject as important, we will 
venture to say, as ever occupied the attention of men of 
science or philanthropists. There is scarcely a man, wo- 
man, 9r child living who is not interested in the expeti- 
ments recorded in Mr. Read's pamphlet, and especially 
in that portion of it which we reserve for next week ; when 
we shall describe its application in tobacco fumigation and 
in enema injection, the most important and extensive of 
all the numerous purposes to which it can be applied. 
Nothing but a deep conviction of its vast importance could 
have prevailed upon us to give insertion in the Kaleidoscope 
to a subject of this nature; but when we consider, that 
by Mr. Read‘s apparatus suspended animation may be 
restored, and the most afHicting interior torments assuaged 
or removed, we feel that to hesitate detailing the process 
by which so much good may be accomplished, would be a 
sacrifice of duty to a culpable and childish squeamishness. 
(To be continued.) 




















O'KEEFE, THE DRAMATIST; 
With Authentic Anecdotes of him, never before published. 


(ROM THE BIRMINGHAM CHRONICLE.] 


We are extremely gratified to understand that the 
praise-worthy subscription entered into for the aid of this 





distinguished, but reduced dramatic writer, fills as rapidly 
as the most sanguine friends to the object could wish. 
The whole of the actors and actresses of the establishments 
of Covent-garden, Drury-lane, Haymarket, &c. have come 
forward in the most handsome manner, to cheer, by their 
warm-hearted and timely benevolence, the last declining 


O'Kecfe was an actor long before he commenced dra- 


every means which [ could employ for the purpose of pro- | session of the stage for something more than half a cen- 


‘* Lionel and Clarissa,” and various others of that stamp, 
From the extreme native humour and drollery he infused 
into them, he was highly e d as iderab] 
| quisition to the Crow-street Theatre, Dublin, then under 
the management of the celebrated Ryder. 
| He shortly afterwards entered into the marriage state, 
which event: was eventually fraught with unhappiness, 
He was united to a daughter of the talented Mrs. Heaphy, 
whose personitication of old maids at that time secured ag 
high a reputation as that now enjoyed by our evergreen 
Mrs. Davenport, of Covent-garden. O’Keefe’s wife 
treated him with shameful neglect and indifference, and 
subsequently eloped with a subordinate performer at the 
same establishment, of the name of Graham, leaving the 
poor distracted O’Keefe burdened with four children, the 
fruits of his unfortunate union. This was a severe trial to 
the sensative mind of O’Keefe, who loved her with a de. 
voted tegderness of which she proved herself unworthy, 
After the first bitter pangs which this disclosure occa. 
sioned, he endeavoured to rally his spirits for the welfare 
of his family, and commenced writing for the stage. 

The ** Agreeable Surprise’? was the piece that first 
brought him into public notice. Its extraordinary popu- 
larity and run established him at once as a dramatic au. 
thor of the most whimsical genius. 

En passant, it was an odd coincidence, that the original 
Lingo in this clever farce, named Cornelys (a most admi- 
rable actor in his line) sustained a similar domestic mis. 
fortune to poor O'Keefe, as his wife also left him under 
the following curious circumstances : 

Cornelys bought a quarter of a ticket in the then Irish 
lottery, but, like various ether,sons of Thespis, he was in 
frequent embarrassment, and continually pressed for mo- 
ney. Being much importuned for the amount of his bill 
by a tailor named Bacon, he gave him the quarter share, 
in part payment of his debt, in order to prevent immediate 
disagreeable consequences. The ticket was eventually 
drawn a prize of £5,000, and the lucky tailor became the 
possessor of a quarter of that sym. This circumstance 
so vexed Mrs. Cornelys, that, in her exasperated feelings, 
she went away from her husband, taking with her their 
only daughter to London. Some time after Mrs. Cornelys 
died in England, having previously married her daughter 
very respectably, who, however, suffered her old 
father to die in indigence some years after. This said 
prize was a most disastrous event for all parties. Bacon, 
the tailor, dissipated the whole of the money—joined the 
United Irishmen of that period—was taken disguised in 
female apparel—tried, condemned, and hung at Carlisle 
Bridge, Dublin, nearly thirty years ago. 

But to return to O’Keefe. , He then came over to Lon- 

don, und wrote several other successful pieces, which 
brought him considerable fame as well as emolument; 
but being naturally, like many other men of genius, of a 
convivial and improvident disposition, and the infir. 
mities of age increasing on him year after year, he fell 
into that lamentable state of decay and adversity to which 
such a precarious life as dramatic literature is always 
subject. 
For many years the elder Mr. Harris, of Covent-garden, 
and his son Henry Harris, were his firmest friends, and 
allowed him £20 per annum, which, however, has lately 
been stopped, in consequence of the chanceried state of 
Covent-garden. It is almost a fortunate circumstance, 
that this harsh and unkind act has been the means of 
bringing the state and condition of poor O’Keefe at once 
before an enlightened, liberal, and benevolent public, 
and we have no doubt that the result of the active exertions 
now making in his behalf by the committee appointed 
for that purpose, with Mr. G. Robins at their head, and the 
thee 4 aid of the press, will ensure him for his few 
remaining years that degree of comfort which his estima- 
ble qualities as a man, and his undoubted genius as an 
author, so fully entitle him. 
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LORD BYRON. 


[From a New Edition of Colonel Stanhope's Work on Greece.) 
There were two circumstances which appear to me to 
have had a powerful influence on Lord Byron's conduct. 
I allude to his lameness and marriage. “The deformity of 
his foot constantly preyed upon his spirits and soured his 
temper. It is extracrdinary, however, and contrary, I be- 
lieve, to the conduct of the generality of lame persons, 
that he pitied, sympathized, and befriended those who la- 
boured under similar defects. 

With respect to Lady Byron, her image appeared to be 
rooted in his mind. She had wounded Lord Byron's pride 





ducing vowiting proved completely unavailing. When tury. The characters he used to perform were generally 
ihe esophagus has lost its functions, which it soon does those of Tony Lumpkin, Watty, Cockney, Jessamy in 


by having refnsed his first offer of marriage; by having 
separated herself from him whom others assiduously court~ 
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ed; and by having resisted all the efforts of his genius to | 


compel her again to yield to his dominion. Had Lady 
Byron been submissive, could she have stooped to become 
a caressing slave, like other ingenious slaves, she might 
have governed her lord and master. But no, she had a 
mind too great, and was too much of an Englishwoman 
to bow so low. These contrarieties se. Lord Byron’s heart 
on fire, roused all his passions, gave birth, no doubt, to 
many of his sublimest thoughts, and impelled him impe- 
tuously forward in his zig: zag career. When angry or 
humorous, she became the subject of his wild sport ; at 
other times she seemed, though he loved her not, to be 
the mistress of his feelings, and one whom he in vain at- 
tempted to cast from his thoughts. Thus, in a frolicsome 
tone, I have heard him sketch characters; and, speaking 
of a certain acquaintance, say, ** With the exception of 
Southey and Lady Byron there is no one I hate so much!” 
This was a noisy shot, a sort of a feu de joie, that inflicted 
no wound, and left no scar behind. Lord Byron was, in 
feality, a good-natured man, and it was a violence to his 
nature, which he seldom practised, either to conceal what 
he thought, or to harbour revenge. In one conversation 
which I had with Lord Byron, he dwelt much upon the 
acquirements and virtues of Lady Byron, and even said, 
she had committed no fault but that of having married 
him. The truth is, that he was not formed for marriage. 
His riotous genius could not bear restraint. No woman 
could have lived with him but one devoid of, or of sub- 
dued feelings—an Asiatic slave. Lord Byron, it is well 
known, was passionately fond of his child ; of this he gave 
me the following proof. He showed me a miniature of 
Ada, as also a clever description of her character, drawn 
by her mother, and forwarded to him by the person he 
most esteemed, his amiable sister. After I had examined 
the letter, while reflecting on its contents, I gazed intently 
on the picture; Lord Byron observing me in deep medi- 
tation, impatiently said, ‘* Well, well, what do you think 
of Ada?” I replied, ** If these are true representations 
of Ada, and are not drawn to flatter your vanity, you have 
engrafted on her your virtues and your failings. She is 
in mind and feature the very image of her father.” Never 
did I see man feel more pleasure than Lord Byron felt at 
this remark; his eyes lightened with ecstacy. 

Lord Byron’s mental and personal courage was unlike 
that of other men. To the superficial observer his con. 
duct seemed to be quite unsettled: this was really the case 
to a certain extent. His genius was boundless and excur- 
sive, and in conversation his tongue went rioting on 

«‘ From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 


Still, upon the whole, no man was more constant, and I 
may almost say, more obstinate in the pursuit of some 
great object. For example, in religion and politics he 
seemed as firm as arock, though, like a rock, he was sub- 
jected to occasional rude shocks, the convulsions of agi- 
tuted nature. ' 

The assertions I have ventured to make of Lord Byron 
having fixed opinions on certain material questions are 
not according to hisown judgment. From wiat fell from 
his own lips [ could draw no such conclusions, for, in con- 
versing with me on government and religion, and after 
going wildly over these subjects, sometimes in a grave and 
philosophical, and sometimes in a laughing and humorous 
strain, he would say, ** The more I think, the more I 
doubt ; I am a perfect sceptic.”” In contradiction to this 
assertion, I set Lord Byron’s recorded sentiments, and his 
actions from the period of his boyhood to that of his 
death ; and I contend that, although he occasionally veer- 
ed about, yet he always returned to certain fixed opinions; 
and that he felt a constant attachment to liberty, accord- 
ing to his own notions of liberty, and that, although no 
Christian, he was a firm believer in the existence of a God. 
It is, therefore, equally remote from truth to represent 
him either as an Atheist or a Christian: he was, as he 
often told me, a confirmed Deist. 

J * * * * s ® e 

The mind of Lord Byron was like a volcano, full of fire 
and wealth, sometimes calm, often dazzling and playful, 
but ever threatening. It ran as swift as the lightning 
from one subject to another, and occasionally burst forth 
in passionate throes of intellect, nearly allied to madness. 
A striking instance of this sort of eruption I shall men- 
tion, Lord Byron’s apartments were immediately over 
mine at Missolonghi. In the dead of the night I was fre- 
quently startled ) eal my sleep by the thunders of his 
Lordship’s voice, either raging with anger or roaring with 
laughter, and rousing friends, servants, and, indeed, all 
the inmates of the dwelling from their repose. Even when 
in the utmost danger, Lord Byron contemplated death 
with calm bilesethy. He was, however, superstitious, 
and dreadfully alarmed at the idea of going mad, which 


The 2ytlantHropist. 





AN OUTLINE OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION AT 
NEW LANARK. : 


BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 





(Continued from our last.) 
—_— 

Besides the studies already mentioned, the children are 
instructed in music and dancing, which are found essen- 
tially to contribute towards moral refinement and im- 
provement. When properly conducted, each of these ac- 
quirements becomes a pure and natural source of enjoy- 
ment; and it is a well authenticated fact, that the best 
method of making a people virtuous, is to begin by ren- 
dering their situation comfortable and happy. 

SINGING. 

All the children above five or six years of age are taught 
singing, sometimes hy the ear, sometimes by the notes. 
They begin by learning the names and sounds of the notes, 
and by singing the famut; then proceed to strike the dis- 
tances ; and finally acquire such a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of the science of music as they may easily reduce to 
practice. The musical notes and signs, as well as a va- 
riety of musical exercises, are represented on a large scale, 
on a rolled canvas, similar to that on which we have men- 
tioned that the botanical specimens are painted. A small 
selection cf simple airs is made for the school every three 
months. The words to these are printed on sheets, one of 
which is given to each child. Spirited songs, in the bra- 
vura style, are found to be much more adapted to children 
under ten years of age, than mote slow and pathetic airs, 
into the spirit of which they seldom seem to enter, while 
the former are uniformly their favourite songs, particu- 
larly any lively national aits with merry words. Almost 
all the children show more or less taste for music; al- 
though, of course, this appears in one child spontaneously, 
while in another it requires considerable cultivation. 

The vocal performers in the evening school are some- 
times joined by the instrumental sean belonging to the 
village. This recurs in general once a week. 

DANCING 

Is taught, asa pleasant, healthful, natural, and social 
exercise, calculated to improve the carriage and deport- 
ment, and to raise the spirits, and to increase the cheer- 
fulness and hilarity of those engaged in it. The dances 
are varied. Scotch reels, country dances, and quadrilles 
are danced in succession ; and by some of the older pupils 
with a simple and unaffected ease and elegance, which we 
have never seen surpassed in children of their age. 

Besides dancing, the children, boys and girls, now and 
then go through a few military evolutions, as well to give 
them the habit of marching regularly from place to place, 
as to improve their carriage and manner of walking. This 
species of exercise is never continued long at a time; and 
stiffness and unnecessary restraint are avoided as much as 
possible; on the principle already mentioned, and which 
pervades the whole of the arrangements in these schools, 
that whatever is likely to prove unpleasant or irksome.to 
the children, and is not necessary to the preservation of 
good order, or for some other useful purpose, should 
never be required of them. At the same time, whatever 
is really necessary to the proper regulation of the school, 
is uniformly but mildly enforced. 

To prevent any confusion or irregularity, each teacher 
is furnished with a list,of the lessons which his class is to 
receive during the week, and these are, of course, so ar- 
ranged, that the lessons of the different classes cannot in- 
terfere with each other. 

‘The gencral appearance of the children is to a stranger 
very striking. The leading character of their countenances 
is a mixed look of openness, confidence, and intelligence, 
such as is scarcely to be met with among children in their 
situation. Their animal spirits are always excellent. Their 
manners and deportment towards their teachers and to- 
wards strangers, are fearless and unrestrained, yet neither 
forward nor disrespectful. Their general health is so 
good, that the surgeon attached to fe village, who is in 
the habit of examining the day scholars periodically, 
states, as the result of an examination, which took place 
a few weeks since, (1824) that, out of 300 children, only 
three had some slight complaint ; and that all the others 
were in perfect health. The individual literary acquire- 
ments of the greater proportion of the older classes are 


which have been mentioned, as forming part of their in- 
struction, is superior to his own. 

A sufficient degree of friendly emulation is excited 
amongst them without any artificial: stimulus; but it is 
an emulation which induces them to prefer going forward 
with their companions, to leaving them behind. Their 
own improvement is not their only source of enjoyment: 
that of their companions they appear to witness with plea- 
sure, unmixed with any envious feeling whatever, and to 
be eager to afford them any assistance they may require. 
Some of them have voluntarily undertaken, when any of 
their companions were necessarily absent during some in- 


should be able to recollect of it, as soon as they returned 
home. 

Although there have always been schools at New La- 
nark, and although the building which is at present en.- 
ployed as a school has been open for eight years, yet seve- 
ral material parts of the system have been in operation 
scarcely two years, so that their ultimate effects cannot yet 
be fully ascertained. As far as these have yet appeared, 
however, they have been most satisfactory. 
been found, that those children who made the greatest 
proficiency in their various studies and acquirements, 
proved subsequently the best, the most industrious, and 
most intelligent assistants, both as work-people and do- 
mestics. ‘ 

There are persons who will admit the general consistency 
and excellency of such a system of education, but who 
will, nevertheless, object to it, as totally unadapted to the 
lower or working classes, 

That true knowledge uniformly conduces to happiness is 
a fact, which, though it was denied in the dark ages of , 
the world, is very generally admitted at the present day. 

The acquisition of true knowledge, therefore, must in- 
crease the happiness of those who acquire it. And if the 
lower classes have fewer outward sources of enjoyment 
than their more wealthy neighbours, then does it become 
the more necessary and just that they should be furnished 
with means of intellectual gratification. 

We admit that the lower classes cannot receive such an 
education, and yet remain in their present ignorant and 
degraded state. We admit that it will make them intelli- 
gent and excellent characters ; that, when they are placed 
In a situation which is really improper, it will necessarily 
make them desirous of changing and improving it. We 
admit that the real distance between the lowest and the 
highest ranks will be decreased. That the ultimate result 
will be such an improvement of habits, dispositions, and 
general character in those in subordinate situations, as 
will induce us to regard them in the light of assistants 
rather than of dependants. We admit that its general in- 
troduction wiil gradually render all ranks much more li- 
beral, better informed, more accomplished, and more vir- 
tuous than the inhabitants of Great Britain are at this j 
moment, and that, in short, its direct tendency will be to 
enlighten the world, to raise all classes without lowering 
any one, and to reform mankind from the least even to 
the greatest. 

But we misconceive its tendency, and mistake its effects, 4 
if we imagine that real, solid, intellectual improvement 
will ever induce the lower classes to envy the situation, 
or covet the possessions of the wealthy, or that it will ever j 
raise any of them above a proper employment, or render ' 
them dissatisfied with any state of things that is reall 

beneficial to themselves, or useful to society, or that it will 

create seditious principles, or excite revolutionary ideas in 

their minds; or, in short, if we suppose that true know. 

ledge will ever conduce to misery. We are in error if we 

conceive that it is more pleasant to be surrounded by ser- 

vile dependants, than by enlightened assistants, or if we 

believe that even the selfish interests of the higher ranks 

can be promoted by increasing the distance, and thus 

widening the breach between them and another class of 

their fellow-creatures; or that the sufferings and degra- 

dation of the one class can in any way increase the actual 

enjoyment of the other. 

Indeed, the idea that such a notion is deliberately en- 

tertained by the higher classes, presupposes in them a want 

of feeling, inconsistent alike with every superior senti- 


(To be continued.} 





The Turks call swaliows the angels of Mahomet, and 
think that whoever kills one will be immediately seized 
with a fever. 











such as, perhaps, no body of children of the same age, in 
any situation. have had an opportunity of attaining. The 
writer of the present article has had frequent opportunities 
of examining them individually; and he has no hesitation 





he predicted would be his sad destiny. 


ee 


in saying, that their knowledge on some of the subjects ' 











Ignorance is the mother of Superstition and Enthusiasm, 
by different fathers: the first she had by Fear; the second 
by Presumption.—Caspbell. 


teresting lecture, to give them all the particulars they N 
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ment, and with their own real or permament happiness. , 
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SONNET. 
TO THE MOANING WIND. 
—=>_ 
What wandering tenant of the grave art thou, 
Filling the air with lamentable moans, 
And wailings wild, and melancholy groans, 
Until, upon pale Sorrow’s aching brow 
So stern the pressure, that, with herb or steel, 
To end the conflict, seems, indeed, a thing 
Devoutly to be wished? Why hither wing 
Thy viewless flight, to lacerate, not heal; 
Whispering so piteous of departed days, 
The dead and absent, and, alas! of change, 
The death-knell of the heart !—that now will range 
To commune with the past, sad memory, and gaze 
On many a form of light for ever fled: 
Go, mourning spirit, rest thee with the dead ! 
Liverpool. G. 
a 
TO 
—— 
Ob! breathe but a wish, its attainment shall be 
‘That object on earth, the most sought for by me;— 
Shall dwell in my heart, and be hallowed there, 
And form the fund theme of my soul's fervent pray'r. 





‘There is not a mandate earth’s Monarchs can frame, 
Shall call forth the zeal thy last wishes shal) claim; 
J have not a talent, or power, but shall be 

Put forth to its utmost exertion for thee. 


For thee, the fierce breath of the desert I'd brave; 
For thee, tempt the rage of the wild ocean wave; 
And think each privation, each danger, each toil, 
Far, far, overpaid by that g@wveet sunny smile. 


There is not a hope my ’rapt heart can beguile, 

‘That owes not its birth, and its power to thy smile; 

There is not a pulse of that heart but can feel, 

How weak is the lyre its fond thoughts to reveal. 
December 23, 1825. AMATOR. 





The following beautiful lines, by Mrs. Hemans, are 
from Whittaker’s Monthly Magazine, New Series :— 


TASSO AND HIS SISTER. 
—_ 

** pevant vous est Sorrentc: la demeurait la sur de Tassequand il 
vint en personne demander a cette obscure amie un asile contre Vin- 
justice des princes: ses longues gouleurs avaient presque dgaré sa 
raison; i ne lui restait plus que du génie.”—Corinne, Vv. ii. p. 269. 


-_— | 
She #at where, on each wind that sighed, 
The citron’s breath went by, 
While the deep gold of eventide 
Burn’d in th’ Italian sky. 
Her bower was one where day-light’s close, 
Full oft sweet laughter found, 
As thence the voice of childhood rose 
To the high vineyards round. 


But still and thoughtful, at her knee, 

Her children stood that hour, | 
Their bursts of song, and dancing glee, 

Hush’'d as by words of power. 
With bright fix’d wondering eyes, that gaz'd 

Up to their mother’s face, ' 
With brows through parting ringlets rais'’d, 

They stood in silent gaze. H 


While she (yet something o'er her look 

Of mournfulness was spread) | 
Forth from a poet's magic book 

‘The glorious numbers read; | 





The proud undying lay which pour’d 
Its light on evil years: 

His of the gifted pen and sword,* 
The triumph and the tears. 


She read of fair Erminia’s flight, 
Which Venice once might hear 

Sung on her glittering seas at night, 
By many a gondolier; 

Of him she read, who broke the charm 
That wrapt the myrtle grove, 

Of Godfrey’s deeds, of Tancred’s arm 
That slew his Paynim love. 


Young cheeks around that bright page glow’d, 
- Young holy hearts were stirr’d, 

And the meek tears of woman flow’d 
Fast o’er each burning word; 

And sounds of breeze, and fount, and leaf, 
Came sweet each pause between, 

When astrange voice of sudden grief 
Burst o’er the gentle scene. 


The mother turn’d—a way-worn man 
In pilgrim garb stood nigh, 

Of stately mien, yet wild and wan, 
Of proud, yet restless eye; 

But drops that would not stay for pride, 
From that dark eye gush’d free, 

As pressing his pale brow, he cried, 
“« Forgotten e’en by thee !” 


** Am I so chang’d ?—and yet we two 
Oft hand in hand have play’d; 

This brow hath oft been bath’d in dew, 
From wreaths which thou hast made! 

We have knelt down, and said one prayer, 
And sang one vesper strain ; 

My thoughts are dim with clouds of care, 
Tell me those words again ! 


“ Life hath been heavy on my head! 
I come a stricken deer, 

Bearing the heart, ’midst crowns that bled, 
To bleed in stillness here!” 

She gaz’d, till thoughts that long had slept 
Shook all her thrilling frame, 

She fell upon his neck and wept, 

° And breath’d her brother’s name. 


Her BroTHer’s name !—and who was he, 
The weary one, th’ unknown, 
That came the bitter world to flee, 
A stranger to his own? 
He was the bard of gifts divine, 
To sway the hearts of men, 
He of the song of Salem’s shrine, 
He of the sword and pen! 





* It is hardly necessary to recal the well-known Italian 
saying, that ‘‘ Tasso, with his sword and pen, was superior 
to all men.” 

ELLE TD 





TO L-—. 
— 
Swiftly as the rapid flash, 
Precursor of the thunder crash ; 
Swiftly, and as brightly too, 
Passed the hours I spent with you. 
Oh! they were a gleam of light,— 
Momentary, dazzling bright, 
That dispelled with wizard might, 
The darkness of my mental night. 
Sorrow’s keen and poison’d dart 
Ceased to rankle in my heart; 
Fell Despair forgot his sting, 
Hope's wild death-knell ceased to ring: 
Time, upon the wings of joy, 
Passed unmarked, unnoted by; 
Unfraught with a single sigh, 
Hours like moments seemed to fly. 
But they’ve passed, and since once more 
Sorrow holds her former power, 
Sluggish Time again appears— 
Moments hours, and hours seem years. 
So they must seem until I gain 
That bless'd haven free from pain— 
The still grave: the hope is vain, 
That we shall ever meet again. 
Bootle, Nov. 2, 1825. A.M, 


Christmas Aecreations. 


(Continued from our last.) 


SOLUTIONS TO THE ENIGMAS AND CMARADE, 
The earth.—A pair of snuffers.—6. Mandate. 


ENIGMA. 

My blood, which is surcharg’d with gall, 

And black as jet, or funeral pall, 

Has often flow'd in freedoms cause, 

The staunch defender of the laws: 

But often, with a blush, I own, 

Has propp’d the bigot —_* throne ; 

Yet am I not at all to blame, 

To man alone belongs the shame ; 

Who oft perverts with base intent 

What was for better uses meant. 
Without me learning would be at a stand, 
And darkness once more overspread the land ; 
But I have said enough, without a doubt, 
The merest novice must have found me out. 

Liverpool. 











J.—CHARADE BY HENRY M‘KENZIE, ESQ. 
My first’s the leader of a band, 
That preach young learning o’er the land ; 
My next descends on earth’s parch’d breast, 
Yields a soft balm, and bids it rest: 
My whole to lovers and to friends 
A sad, but pleasing, comfort lends, 
And to the earth’s remotest part 
It vibrates to a feeling heart. 


8.—CHARADE, 

When a mendicant sues for relief at your door, 

He then does my first when he asks you to bless ; 
And in accents of anguish informs you he’s poor, 

And that age and decrepitude add to distress. 
If the coin he should name that he hopes to obtain, 

’Tis but copper at most ; and my second will show 
How small is the number he wishes to gain, 

And how little would make the pleader’s heart glow. 
7 whole’s a harsh word—then, ye pity-fraught fair, 

© the son of distress, when he asks you for bread, 

Speak it not in reproof, for "twill add to his care, 

And give one more sorrow to sink his sad head. 

Liverpool. Oct. 20, 1825. DAMIANI. 








Literature. 


AN ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 
Written originally in French, 
BY EDWARD GIBBON, JUNIOR, ESQ. 
(Continued from former Numbers.) 
: 
Remarks on an Observation of Mr. d’Alembert. 

LIII. An eminent writer, who, like Fontenelle, has 
united erudition and taste, “oe us a piece of advice, 
which I would by no means have followed. At the close 
of every century he would have the facts collected, a 
choice made of a few, and the rest committed to the 
flames.(a) I enter my protest, however, without fear of 
incurring the contemptible name of a mere scholar, against 
the sentence of this enlightened but severe judge. No, 
let us carefully preserve every historical fact. A Mone 
tesquieu may discover, in the most trivial, connexions 
unknown to the vulgar. Let us in this imitate the botan- 
ists. Every plant is not useful in medicine ; they proceed, 
— in their search after new ones, in he that 
some happy genius or experiment may discov i 
in them Pitherto concealed. P aia 


Mankind are either too systematical or too capricious. 


LIV. Uncertainty is a state of constraint. A contracted 
mind cannot fix itself in that exact equilibrium affected 
by the school of Pirrho. A bright genius is often dazzled by 
its own conjecture, and sacrifices its liberty to hypotheses. 
It is this disposition that is productive of systems. Design 
has been often observed to govern the actions of a great 
man; a ruling principle has been perceived in his cha- 
racter ; hence theoretical minds have conceived the notion, 
that mankind in general are as systematical in practice 
as in speculation. They have pretended to discover art 
in our passions, policy in our foibles, dissimulation in our 
caprices; in a word, by their endeavours to enhance the 
merit of the understanding, they have done little honour 
to the heart. 











34 D'Alembert Melanges de Philosophie ct de Literatire, 
vol, ii. p. 1. ; 
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Justly disgusted at such excessive refinement, and dis- 
leased to see those pretensions extended to mankind in 
neral which should be confined to a Philip or a Cesar, 
others of a more natural turn have run into the other 
extreme. These have entirely banished art from the 
moral world, in order to substitute accident in its room. 
According to them, weak mortals act aliogether from 
caprice: the phrenzy of a madman raises up the pillars 
lof an empire, and the weakness of a woman throws them 
a Of general and detérminate Causes. 

LV. The study of general and determinate causes 
should be agreeable to both parties; as in this the one 
would, with pleasure, see the pride of man humbled; the 
motives of his actions unknown to himself; a puppet 
moved by foreign wires ; and from particular Jiberty would 
see the origin of general necessity. The others, also, 
sould find in the study of general causes that connexion 
hey so much admire, and ample room for indulging these 
culations for which their genius is turned. 

What a wide field opens itself to my reflection! The 
heory of general causes would, in the hands of a Mon- 
esquieu, become a philosophical history of man. He 
would display these causes operating in the rise and fall 
of empires; successively assuming the appearance of ac- 
ident, of prudence, of courage, and of cowardice ; acting 
ithout the concurrence of particular causes, and some- 
imes directly against them. Superior to a fondness for 
is own systems, that t passion in a philosopher, 
je would discover that, notwithstanding the extensive 
influence of those causes, its effect must necessarily be 
confined, and that it would principally display itself in 
general events ; in such whose slow but certain operation 
orks imperceptibly a change on the face of things, par- 
icularly on religion, on manners, and indeed every thing 
at depends on opinion. Such would in part be the les- 
on such a philosopher would give on the subject. As to 
myself, I only lay hold of it as an occasion just to exercise 
ny thoughts. To this end I shall point out some inte- 
sting facts, and endeavour to account fur them. 


The System of Paganism. 
LVI. We are not ignorant of the pleasant and absurd 
ystem of Paganism, according to which the universe is 
peopled with whimsical beings, whose superior power only 
erves to make them more unjust and ridiculous than our- 
Ives. What could be. the nature and origin of these 
leities? Were they princes, founders of societies, or 
nventors of the arts? Did ingenuous gratitude, implicit 
dmiration, or an interested homage place those great 
men in heaven when dead, who, while they lived, were 
steemed as the benefactors of mankind on earth ? Or may 
e not discover in those divinities so many different parts 
{the universe, to whom the ignorance of primitive ages 
tributed life and sentiment ? This question is worth 
attention; and, curious as it is, is no less difficult to 
eSOlve. 
Difficulty of coming to the Knowledge ofa Religion. 
LVII. We have no other method of coming at the 
nowledge of the Heathen system than by means of their 
oets(b) and priests, both greatly addicted to fiction.(c ) 
he enemies of religion never arrive at a just knowledge 
it, because they hate it; and often hate it for that very 
tason, because they are ignorant of it. They eagerly 
dopt the most atrocious calumnies thrown out against it. 
hey impute to their adversaries even dogmas they detest, 
nd draw consequences which the accused never once 
hought of. On the other hand, the professors of a reli- 
on, full of that implicit faith which makes a crime of 
loubt, often sacrifice both their reason and virtue in its 
lence. To invent prophecies and miracles, to palliate 
ose they cannot defend, to allegorize those they cannot 
lite, and to deny stoutly those they cannot allegorize, 
means which devotees have never blushed to employ. 
all to mind the Christians and the Jews; and see what 
heir enemies, the magicians and idolators,(d) have had to 
against them, against those whose worship was as pure 
8 their manners irreproachable. Never was there a true 
Hussulman who hesitated about the unity of God ;(c ) 
nd yet how often have our good ancestors accused the 


. 








(b) We must, however, distinguish Homer, Hesiod, Pindar 
d the tragic poets, who lived in an age when their tradition 
‘48 More pure, 

(c) See on this article, Dr. Middleton’s Free Inquiry, and 
he History of Manichism by M. de Beausobre. 

(4) Tacit. Hist. lib. v.—Fleury Hist. Eccles. tom. i. p. 369. 
m. ii. p, &. with the Apologies of Justin and Tevtullian, 
hich are there cited. 

1f¢ D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. artic. Allah, p. 100, et Sales’s 
‘orn, Prelim. Disc. p. 71. 


Mahometans of pe the stars?(f) Nay, even 
in the centre of these religions have started up a hundred 


the mob to zeal and fury, and the discerning few to mo- 
deration. These were, notwithstanding, a civilized peo- 
ple, and had books which, acknowledged to be written 


their faith. But how were these principles to be discovered, 
amidst a confused heap of fables, which a single, contra- 
dictory, and diversified tradition had taught a few clans 
of savages in Greece ? 

Reason of little use. 

LVIII. Reason is here of little use. It is absurd te 
consecrate temples to those whose tombs are before vur 
eyes. But what is too absurd for mankind? Don’t we 
know that there are very enlightened people who appeal 
to the evidence of sense as a proof of the truth of their 
religion, while at the same. time one of their princi 
pal dogmas is directly contradictory to that evidence ? 
the gods of Paganism, however, had been men, the reci- 
= homage(g) their Nepen gr had paid them had 

een something reasonable ; and a toleration something 
reasonable is not generally the fault of the multitude. 
Cresus sent to consult the Oracle at Delphos. 

LIX. Cresus sent to consult the oracle at Delphos,(’) 
and Alexander traversed the burning sands of Lybia, to 
know of Jupiter Ammon if he was not his son.(i) But 
had this Grecian Jupiter, this King of Crete, become pos- 
sessed of the thunder, would he not have let it loose to 
crush that Ammon, that Lybian, that new Salmoneus, who 
endeavoured to wrest it from him? If two rivals dispute 
the empire of the world, is it possible to acknowledge 
both at once? If indeed they were no otherwise distin- 

uished than as the ether, and the heavens, the same 
ivinity, the Greek and the African might describe it by 
these symbols, which their manners, and by those terms 
which their different languages should furnish them with 
to express its attributes. But we have nothing to do with 
speculative argumentation ; we are to inquire only of facts. 

The Religion of the Grecks was of Egyptian origin 

X. The Greeks, but wretched inhabitants of the 
forest, proud as they were, were obliged for every thing to 
strangers. The Phenicians taught them the use of letters ; 
for their arts, for their laws, for every thing that raises 
man above the brute, they were indebted to the Egyp- 
tians. The latter brought over their religion, and the 
Greeks, in adopting it, paid that tribute which ignorance 
owes to wisdom. ‘Their ancient prejudices made only a 
formal resistance, and gave up the point without difficulty, 
after hearing the sense of the oracle of Dodona, who de- 





relation of Herodotus, who was well acquainted both with 

Greece and Egypt, while the age in which he lived, being 

that interval between the grossness of ignorance and the 

refinements of philosophy, renders his testimony decisive. 
[To be continued.) 


(f) Reland de Rel. Mahomm. part ii. c. 6 and 7. 

(g) Warburton’s Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 270—276. 

(h) Herodotus, lib. i. 

(i) Diodorus Siculus, lib. xvii.—Quint. Curt. lib. iv. ¢. 7.— 
Arrian, lib. iii. 

@j) Herodotus, lib. i. 











REVIEW OF MISS EDGEWORTH’S HARRY AND LUCY. 


This work (says the London Magazine ) looking merel 

at its literary merits, is a delightful book ; considered wit 

a view to its objects, it is a very important one. Miss 
Edgeworth makes use of fiction as the mere vehicle of in- 
struction; this is no new undertaking, but it is the most 
successful one we have ever met with. Nothing is socom- 
mon as attempts of this kind, except the failure of them ; 
the young reader generally greedily devouring the inven- 
tion, and leaving the instruction, if not untouched, at least 
untasted, Miss Edgeworth has managed the book before 
us with such skill as to render this separation impossible ; 
the business of the characters is the communication or the 
acquirement of knowledge, and one cannot follow them 
without becoming entangled in their pursuits. But what 
is the nature of the information thus conveyed, it will be 
asked? Something of the rudiments of mechanics, some- 
thing of the rudiments of chymistry, something of the 
rudiments of natural philosophy, and a thousand things 
that children may understand, and that nine hundred and 
| Ninety-nine grown people out of a thousand are utterly 
| ignorant of. 1 is notorious that writers of Magazines and 
| Reviews know every thing; but, to set a good oar 
| we will frankly confess that we, even we, have profited by 





termined in favour of the new religion.(j)- Such is the 


the information of these volumes, and we would hint to 
parents, guardians, teachers, &c. who do not care to be 


different sectaries, who, accusing each other of having oehind their little boys and girls in elementary knowledge 
corrupted the common articles of their faith, have excited 


of the principles of some of the most useful inventions, 
| that they will do well to get up Harry and Lucy with all 
| convenient speed. It is astonishing how small is che nun- 
' ber ef persons who know those common things which, in 


by the inspiration of Divinity, settled the principles of | parlaace, every body knows. Every body talks of steam. 


| engines; every ~~ cracks jokes on steam, and wonders 
| where its powers will end, and yet we are persuaded that 
out of any dozen of well-educated and well-bred people, 
| congregated together for the purpose of dining, there will 
not be found two who have the slightest idea where this 
| same power begins, and not more than one who can give 
| so good an account of the matter as Miss Edgeworth’s 
Lucy. The name and the use are familiar to every one, 
but the principle and the means are hid from the many in 
the books of mechanics as effectually as if they were buried 
in the centre of the earth.—The Harry and Lucy before 
us is a continuation and conclusion of a Harry and Lucy 
written by Miss Edgeworth’s father, with the design of 
furnishing a series of Karly Lessons. With unaftected 
modesty Miss Edgeworth remarks, that this underiaking, 
now completed by herself, is a humble work from which 
no literary fame can be acquired, but which she has been 
most desirous to complete, from the belief that it will be 
more useful than any other in her power. If literary fame 
is not to be acquired from the book, it is only because its 
literary merit is merged in the higher merit of its utility. 
It is essentially dramatic, and abounds in fine strokes of 
nature, and the results of a nice observation of character ; 
the composition is easy and full of the graces of idiom, 
which appear to fall as unconsciously from the accom- 

lished author, as the diamonds and pearls did from the 
ips of the gifted lady in the fairy tale. 











The planet Saturn appeared to greater advantage during 
the present month than it has for the last 29 years ; or than 
it can do for the same length of time again; the planet 
being now in that part of its orbit in which its ring appears 
in its most expanded state, and being also very near its 
perihelion. 





THE ACADEMY for GENERAL INSTRUCTION 
in Useful and Polite English Literature, Greek, Latin, 
Modern Languages, Science, &c. 
TOP OF BOLD-STREET 
Will be opened, for the admission of Pupils, on the 
Ist of February next, under the superintendence of 
Mr. WILLIAM CHARLES DUNCAN, 


TERMS: PER ANNUM. 
Complete English Course, including Mathematics, 8 Guineas. 
Greek and Latin, with the above..--. -.-- 10° ~Do. 
Ditto, without English -....-.- 8% Do. 
French or Italian «-.-+-..: ese ce cece ee eeereeennes 





4 Do. 

Drawing, Music, and Dancing, by approved Masters, on 
the usual terms. 

In an age of pufing, and the pretended performance ot 
impossibilities, like the present, it is extremely difficult for 
a new claimant of public patronage to nope to succeed, 
without offering some inducements equal, if not superior, 
to any before offered. Indeed, a stranger, when he reads the 
numerous advertisements which daily teem from the publie 
press, stating that the most difficult of either the living or 
dead Languages may be acquired in a comparatively few 
weeks or months, Penmanship in a few hours, Drawing, &c. 
in as few lessons, might well imagine that we were the most 
erudite and accomplished nation on earth, and that so far 
from there being employment for new teachers, there could 
not beasufficiency for so many superexcellent ones, abounding 
as they do in every city and town of this our prosperous and 
envied empire; but they are only strangers who think thus; 
for time and experience have proved to al) reflecting, sober, 
sensible peuple, that all these modern chimeras are fallacious, 
and that the good old plan, improved by system, is, after all, 
the best. The Proprietor of this Establishment, therefore, 
not pretending to effect much more than what the modest, 
silent, unobtrusive merit of many of his (now) respectable 
eotemporaries have, perhaps, already effected, appeals, for 
the first time, to a Liverpool public, —— his claim for a 
portion of their patronage solely on his assiduity, and long 
experience in the instruction of youth, on the nost appréved 
pluns—many of which, though they do not excite hopes 
which never can be realized, do, in no inconsiderable degree, 
facilitate improvement. Plan, ora systematic mode of doing 
business, is every thing. Mr. Duncan has little more to say 
of his, than that it has met with decided success, as he is pre- 
pared to prove by the most respectabie references. 

Any inquiries respecting the Academy, will be answered on 
applying at the Feathers Hotel, Clayton-square; of Evans, 
Cueawin, and HALL, Castle-etreet; Mr. WILLAN, Bold-street ; 
WuittinguaM and Dawson, King-street; Hurcuinson and 
Wiviiamson, Mersey-street; Mr. Tuomas Bury, 119, New 
Seotland-road; Mr. Ricuarp Quinn, 1, Manesty-lane; Mr. 
Crump, Old Church-yard; A. F. O'Nei_y and Co. 36, Manes- 
ty-lane; and Mr. Gerarp ATKINSON, No. 2, Old Dock. 

N.B. Theimpossibility of entering intoa regular or minute 
detail of an extensive system, or its different bearings 
through the medium of an advertisement or card, has in- 
duced Mr. Duncan to prepare a pamphiet, kd way of prospec. 
tus, in which his plan or system will be fully developed, and 
which may be had in a few days, at any of the already men 
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MISS PATON’S WALTZ. 


FROM WHEATSTONE’S ANNUAL SELECTION OF POPULAR DANCES, &c. 
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prospect of meeting snow &s we advanced. ‘The distance | we stopped for breath, to cast our eyes around, for, below, | abyss, and saw the 
from Realp to the hospital at the foot of the Grimsel is | the mountain was excessively steep, and above, it seemed | nace, resting in the 





—— of the journey was yet to be accomplished. We accordingly | five or six minutes. 

PASSAGE OF THE FURCA AND THE GRIMSEL— | turned out of the hut, and, in less than five minutes, were | and he continued his march, guiding himself by his knov. 
ATORM OF SNOW—CHARACTER OF THE GREAT | about as wet as when we entered it. We had still half an | ledge of the principal rocks and rivulets. Once, for afer 
VALLEYS OF SWITZERLAND—VALLEY OF THE | hour’s stcep descent into the valley of the Rhone ; and we | moments, we got out of the way, and found ourselves 


\ land !—all enjoyment and no hardship !—all raptures, no | dred and fifty feet, and the surface is intersected with in- | in such weather, with a light dress, a stuff cap, and wi 
adventures !—very untraveller like! As for adventures, | numerable deep and awful crevices. From beneath, it |cravat; but I assure you the march was rather “wan 
happily I have met with almost none; as for hardships, | rushes out of one of the branches of the Rhone, which im- | work ;” and, theugh our feet and legs were soaked 
none worth mentioning ; but I have experienced a reverse | mediately joins two other branches that issue from the | snow-water, our bodies were covered with perspirati 
ef weather in Switzerland, which has occasioned some- | mountain, and form the origin of that great river. Hav- | Whether it was the exhilarating air of the mountain, @ 
thing like an adventure; and, in order to vary the com- | ing waded through the valley, and crossed the snow- | the effect of a few days’ previous exercise in invigoratiyl 
plexion of my letters I will give you the particulars. The! covered planks which are placed as a bridge over the | us, or that we thought the affair had something of theay 


seven leagues, that is, seven hours’*walk; for a league, in| rather like an overhanging precipice than a hill to be| it. The way we had to descend appeared to be absolute 
Switzerland, isan hour’s walk; and it may be two, three, | ascended. Meanwhile the snow fell as heavily as I have | precipitous ; but we found a winding path, cut in the rod 
or four miles, according to the road. There is not a hu- | ever seen it in the depth of winter, and without the least | and paved with immense stones, loosely thrown togethe 
man habitation to be seen in the whole journey; and you | remission; and, whilst we climbed and clambered over | and which had now become the bed of a streamlet, 
travel part of the way over sheets of snow, and with im- | stones and rocks which we could scarcely see, and occa- | duced by the melting of the snow. With caution and p# 
mense glaciers on either hand. I was equipped in a light | sionally trod in the beds of rivulets, we depended almost | tience we effected the descent, and at length reached ot 
drese of toilenet, and an umbrella, my companion in a} entirely on our pike staves for our safety. At length, | place of refuge. Seeing that we had passed the mountill 
more substantial dress and a great coat; but, from the ex- | after mounting for upwards of an hour, we accomplished | without accident, I was not at all sorry for the stor] 
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gr Ory inclement; and we were, therefore, tempted to stay an{ him with steady pace, making good the pike-staff in tegmpmiles, atte 
Che Craveller. hour and a half. Meanwhile the wind rese, the rain | earth at each step. When this passage was over, we canis signs ( 
“alae sw wis ck ec GRINS turned to snow, the density of the clouds increased ; and, | amongst a mass of rocks, where no eye could discem sjmpad botton 
LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—(No. V.) when we saw the ground completely whitened, we thought | path ; and, in clambering amongst them, so uncertain ajmwhich have 
' (From the Leeds Mercury.) it high time to take our departure, as the more difficult half | slippery was the footing, that the guide fell four time ngmprder. A 
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deck, is th 
nt catar: 
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Happily he was not in the least hur, 


} AAR—CASCADES—ESTABLISHMENT OF MR. FEL-| had, in many places, rather to wade than to walk. At'|the brink of a precipice; but we speedily regained thjmpidiary stre 
LENBERG AT HOFWYL. length we came opposite to the great glacier of the Rhone, | path, if path it can be called, which led us over the topsdjmour or five 
_ the principal object of our day’s journey ; and, though the | precipices, and through the chasms betwixt them, nor im two 

Dean ’ Berae, Sept. 20, 1825. _| snow continued to fall heavily, and the glacier was far be- | over sheets of old unmelted snow, and then, for gresagmvay by the 

1 insagine that T hear you saying, after the perusal of | low us, we saw it quite distinctly. It is a very remarkable | safety, down the beds of rivulets, where, alone, we coulijenountain. 

‘ my last letter, ** What! every thing smooth, and bright, | object, being one of the finest glaciers in Switzerland : the | discern the stones that were to serve for our footing. Yujmmeed and wi 
, and charming in the Netherlands, Germany, and Switzer- | valley is filled with ice to the depth, probably, of a hun- | would have been amused to see me traversing such apa mmpudeous, a 
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warnings of my friends have been fulfilled; and I have | Rhone, we began the ascent of the Grimsel, which is one of | of adventure, I know not; but our spirits and strengigmeomes prof 
encountered a storm of snow amongst the high mountains, | the mountains most difficult to climb, and is, like the Furca, | never failed for a moment, and there was a good deal maygmpixing itsel! 
which has given me a lively idea of a Swiss winter. within the region of eternal snow. The path was already | of merriment than of complaint at the difficulties wen precipice 

On the morning of the 14th, after enjoying several days | hidden, and we continually trod at an uncertainty, whilst | with. Nevertheless, we were quite sensible that there tge inden 
of fine and even hot weather (though not equal to the sum- | we found the stones and the earth almost equally slippery, | some peril in the journey, and we hailed, with much saisgmmpasture cov 
mer heats here) we found it necessary to commence our | and not only slid back every fourth or fifth step, but fre- | faction, the first view of the hospital on the other side djmmstand pine: 
march from the Capuchin convent at Realp, where we bad | quently fell, and the pride more frequently than either my | the Grimsel,—a solitary wooden house, situated on tgmgwith an ele 
east the night, to cross the Furca and the Grimsel (two | companion or myself. It was necessary to watch every | brink of a dark lake, which is girt round with rocks sgugand Studle 
tigh mountains) in a smart shower of rain, and with the | step with care; and it was, indeed, rather alarming, when | premely savage and desolate. We looked down into thigmmthat condu 


or nine mil 
nd noble | 
he river s¥ 
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thick clouds, like the smoke of a fa 
valleys or chasms which diverge fron 


perience of this day, I can recommend my own accoutre- | this arduous ascent; but we then found, that, if the most | weather we had encountered, as it gave me an opportuni mance of the 


ments as the best, for I was not only much better protected | toilsome part was over, tle most dangerous was yet to| of observing the appearance of this country in its winte 

. ; me. The rocks on the very summit of the mountain | garb; not that I should much relish a second examphy 

The ascent of the Furca occupied us nearly three hours, as aiag Senne from this side, it is necessary to traverse | even though succeeded by the unspeakable luxury of dq 
t 


from the weather, but much less oppressed in walking. | come. ‘T 


it is steep, long, and excessively uneven. During almost | a path below them, which is nothing better than a goat | clothes and a warm 


the whole time it rained heavily, and we were actually | track, on the side of a mountain so precipitous, that if, by| |The following day we had ahother march of seven hou 
: amongst the clouds ; and this weather continued till we | a single false step, the traveller slipped from the ledge, he | through heavy rain, in the midst of which our guide co» 
had descended the other side of the mountain, where the | would inevitably fall into the Rhone, which brawls at the | forted us by the assurance that we should s edily har 
path is yet steeper, and had become very slippery from the | distance of two thousand feet below. In some places this | settled fine weather, for that it was alyays found in 
rain. y companion and the guide being wet through, | track is less than a foot in breadth, and I should have he-| country, that after.early snow came a second summé 
and [ very wet in the feet, we took shelter in a small shed, | si‘ated to pass it in fine weather, without the example of | The adage was verified in our experience; since that ¥é 





about the size of a pig-stye, where we found materials for 








Ope. 





; ; : me other person. It was now covered four inches deep | day we have had delightful weather for nearly a week. 
making a good fire, and dried our clothes. We also here ' :n snow, so that we could only just discern the herbs which | passed, on the second unfavourable day, from the Gri 
= the wine, bread, and cheese, which we had w at its side and indicated where it lay ; but our guide| to Meyrengen, through the valley of Oberhasli; and, #4 

rought to console us by the way, and made a hearty | being a bold, cheerful fellow, ‘and our own strength and | have already described to you the smaller and softer ¥ 
‘ lunch, Whilst the cabin, within, became every moment | spirits unimpaired, and, moreover, being sensible that | leys of Switzerland, I shall now endeavour to give’ 
t \ were comfortable, the weather, without, became more in- | every moment’s delay increased the danger, we followed | an idea of those great valleys which lead from the beat 
é 
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—— 
he high mountains down to the level of the lakes, and 
erve as the conduits of the principal rivers. Amongst the 
most remarkable of these valleys are, that of the Reuss, 
Hom the St. Gothard to the lake of Lucerne; that of the 
he Lauterbrun, from the Jungfrau to Interlaken, between 
he lakes Brientz and Thun. ‘The most magnificent, in 
my opinion, is the valley of the Aar, called, in a part of 
scourse, Oberhasli. It is about thirty miles in length, 
and runs in a right line, between great chains of moun- 
sins, to its embouchure at Brentz: it may be said to be 
n eptome of all that Switzerland contains of natural 
cenery, in its grandest and loveliest forms, with every 
radation between savage sterility’and profuse luxuriance, 
including mountain and rock, glacier and cataract, cave 
d glen, forest and pasture, winding streams, spreading 
alley and open lake. The hospital of the Grimsel, which 
may be called the head of the vailey, is 5600 feet above the 
evel of the sea, and the lake of Brientz is only about 1800 
eet; so that the valley is a continued descent, and the first 
half is extremely rapid. At the hospital you find the Aar 
rivulet, and it speedily becomes a mountain torrent, 
ushing down its steep and rocky bed, whirling from side 
pside of the narrow chasm, and forming a succession of 
all cascades. The path follows its course, and the tra- 
eller has on either hand mountains of naked rock, per 
pendicular to the height of many hundred feet, and then 
ising, less rapidly, into snow-capped ridges and summits. 
‘either foliage nor herbage relieves the quarry-like ap- 
pearance of the precipices, which are only varied by the 
xtraordinary derangement of their strata, and their shat- 
ed surfaces, indicating some tremendous convulsion of 
nature. This kind of scenery continues for three or four 
miles, after which the valley becomes wider, and shows the 
first signs of vegetation; but it fs not less wild, the sides 
nd bottom being strewn with enormous masses of rock, 
hich have fallen from the hills, and lie in chaotic dis- 
rder. A‘ few miles further, pine and larch forests make 
eir appearance ; and in one of the first of these, at Han- 
deck, is the celebrated fall of the Aar, the most magnifi- 
nt cataract I have seen in Switzerland. The river, 
hose waters have been considerably augmented by sub- 
idiary streamlets, is suddenly narrowed to the breadth of 
four or five yards, and plunges down a dark and narrow 
hasm two hundred feet deep, its waters being joined mid- 
ay by those of a smaller cascade from the neighbouring 
mountain. The united volume sinks into an abyss of rug- 
red and wave-worn rocks, where the conflict and roar are 
hideous, and out of which the waters dart in a foaming 
orrent, inconceivably rapid. Still descending the valley 
over a kind of paved pathway equally painful for its steep- 
ness and inequality, you come to pasturage and to chalets, 
yhilst the wood on the side of the hills is more varied and 
andsome. The next stage contains an equal admixture 
pf the grand and the beautiful, disposed with a picturesque 
ildness which makes it enchanting. Here the wood be- 
comes profuse, and climbs to the top of the highest hills, 
fixing itself wherever the face of the rock is not absolutely 
precipice, except, indeed, when occasionally there is a 
rge indentation in the mountain barrier, and a verdant 
pasture covers the steep slope to a great elevation, on which 
tand pines, larches, and other trees, arranged by nature 
vith an elegance that outstrips all the lawns of Richmond 
nd Studley. Lastly, you come to a wide and level valley, 
that conducts you to the lake. In this part, which is eight 
or nine miles in length, but appears, from the great height 
nd noble forms of the mountains, to be only three or four, 
he river sweeps from side to side, through beautiful pas- 
res, being, almost at every curve, augmented by the 
treams which fall from the mountains, and which, for the 
most part, form handsome cascades, from one to five hun- 
dred feet in height. Here are the Reichenbach, the Wan- 
delbact:, the Oltschibach, and a great many other baches, 
or falls, each worthy of admiration. The woods are at 
his moment superb, from the extreme variety and brilli- 
nce of their hues: and it is curious to notice how a single 


ree often presents the most different colours, the body. of 


e foliage being of a lively green, whilst the extremities 
lof the branches have been converted, by the sun’s rays, 
into a bright orange: you might imagine that you saw the 

dens of the Hesperides, with their fruit. 

With regard to the cascades of Switzerland, I must say 

hat they ace very numerous and very beautiful ; but, in 


my opinion, there is not one of them so fine as the ag of 

lave 
touch greater elevation ; one, and one only (the fall of the 
Rhine, at Schaffinausen) has a greater body of water: but 


the Ciyde, at New Lanark, in Scotland. Man 


there is none that presents such a combination of sublimity 
and beauty, none that answers so near Lord Byron’s inion- 


table description of the fall of Velino, the very beau ideal 


of'a cataract, and drawn from the finest cascade in Europe. 


I must state that I have never seen the fall of the Rhine 


except in pictures; but, judging from them, and from 
, the almost unanimous representations of many who have 
| seen it, I am of opinion that it will disappoint most travel- 
' Jers. 


| is at least three times as wide as the latter, its apparent 


height is preportionably diminished. Besides, it wants | 


the attendant scenery, which makes half the magnificence 
of the waterfall, and which is seen in such perfection at 
Corra Lynn,—overhanging rocks, trees, a deep abyss, and 
a fine contrast of light and shade. A French gentleman 
who had lately seen the fall of Schaffhausen, and with 
whom I was conversing on the subject, said, ‘* Sir, it is 
merely a great dam (une grande digue.”) 1 believe he is 
nearly right. The fall of the Aar, at Handeck, is more 
than twice the height of that of the Clyde; but I think it 
has not a fourth part of the body of water, and the scenery 
is not nearly so fine,—I mean the scenery that you view in 
actually looking at the fall, and which may be said to be 
attached to it. The cascade of the Giesbach, on the lake 
of Brientz, is the most splendid in Switzerland, of great 
elevation, presenting to the view, at once, no less than eight 
distinct falls, and surrounded by beautiful woods, it only 
wants a larger body of water. The Straubbach, at Lau- 
terbrun, is nine hundred fect in height ; but, being a.mere 
streamlet, it is caught by the wind and dispersed into 
drops, so as to resemble a broad column of dust,; it is, 
however very singular. and beautiful. The Reichenbach, 
at Meyringen, is a very fine cascade, but not to be com- 
pared with my Scotch favourite. Until I see the fall of 
the Velino at Terni, I am persuaded that I shall continue 
to give the preference to the cataract in our own island. 
he mention of New Lanark reminds me to tell you 
that I have this morning visited the establishment of Mr. 
Fellenoverg, at Hofwyl, near this city,—an institution not 
possessing quite so powerful an interest as that of Mr. 
Owen, at the former place; but still a noble establish- 
ment, and demanding high admiration. Hofwyl is a 
village composed altogether of the buildings connected 
with Mr. Fellenberg s institution. The principal build. 
ing is very large and handsome, and looks upon one of the 
most superb views I have ever beheld,—like the richest of 
our English parks, with the addition of a majestic range of 
snow-clad Alps in the distance. The country immediately 
around is in the finest cultivation; and I believe Mr. F. 
would carry off many a prize at our agricultural associa- 
tions, for his fine cattle, admirable implements of hus- 
bandry, and excellent produce. You have been made too 
well acquainted with the nature of this institution by Mr. 
Brougham’s articles in the Edinburgh Review, to need that 
I shoutd give you any detailed description. I may just 
observe, however, that it is now upwards of twenty years 
since the wise and benevolent founder commenced his 
public labours, which have long had the sanction of the 
cantonal government; that his truly patriotic objects are, 
to establish an institution where the best general education 
may be given, and where, in perio: agriculture may 
be taught both scientifically and practically ; that there are 
here two great schools, one for the rich, and another for 
the poor; that the former has no less than twenty-five 
professors, and ninety-four students, thirty of whom are 
English ; that these students pay about a hundred guineas 
a year for their education; that the poor boys, who are 
eighty in number,- are gratuitously taught, fed, and 
clothed, or rather their own labour in the field and work- 
shop, during six days in the week, is made (at least in 
art) to support them ; that they are taught the principal 
Sanches of education in the evenings and on Sundays ; 
that they are kept in the institution from eight till they 
are twenty-one years of age, when they go out excellent 
farmers, smiths, carpenters, &c. and, what is better still, 
with good habits and sound principles; and that, over 
every departmen: of this large institution there presides an 
active, benevolent, sagacious, and experienced man, who, 
I am happy to say, joins the vigour of youth to the wis- 
dom of age, and the tranquil felicity of domestic life to the 
honours of a father of his country. EK. 








sPiscellanics. 


FOR AND AGAINST. 
———- 
A STORY OF TOM SHERIDAN. 





Tom Sheridan, (who to kindness of heart and sweetness 
of disposition added social talents, which, if not of the 
high and commanding order of bis father’s, were infinitely 
more vgreeable to those who knew him) used to tell a 
story for and against himself, which, as it is Christmas 
time, when story-telling is quite admissible, we shall take 
leave to relate. 





Its elevation is only sixty-five feet, whilst that of the | 
from the Grimsel to the lake of Brientz; and that of | Clyde, at Corra Lynn, is about eighty ; and, as the former | the sport was bad—the birds few and shy—and he walked 


He was staying at poor Lord Craven's, at Benham, (or 
rather Hampstead) and one day proceeded on a shooting 
| excursion, like Hawthorn, with only ** his dog and his 
gun,” on foot, ard unattended by companion or keeper; 


| and walked in search of game until unconsciously he 
entered the domain of some neighbouring squire. 

A very short time after, he percvived advancing towards 
him, at the top of his speed, a jolly comfortable looking 
gentleman, followed by a servant, armed, as it appeared, 
for conflict—Tom took up a position and waited the ap- 
proach of the enemy. 

** Hallo! you Sir,” said the Squire, when within half- 
ear-shot, ** what are you doing here, Sir, eh?” 

** I’m shooting, Sir,” said ‘Tom. 

** Do you know where you are, Sir?” said the Squire. 

** I’m here, Sir,”’ said Tom. 

“* Here, Sir,’’ said the Squire, growing angry, ** and do 
you know where here is, Sir ?—-these, Sir, are my manors; 
what d’ye think of that, Sir, eh ?” 

* Why, Sir, as to your manners,” said Tom, ** I can’t 
say they seem over agreeable.” 

_ “IT don’t want any jokes, Sir,”’ said the Squire, ** T hate 
jokes. Who are you, Sir,—what are you ?’ 

** Why, Sir,” said Tom, ** my name is Sheridan—I 
am staying at Lord Craven’s—I have come out for some 
sport—I have not had any, and am not aware that I am 
trespassing.” 

** Sheridan {” said the Squire, cooling a little, ‘oh, 
from Lord Craven’s, eh ?—Well, Sir, I could not know 
that, Sir—I—” 

** No, Sir,” said Tom, ‘* but you need not have been in 
a@ passion.” 

‘** Not in a passion! Mr. Sheridan,” said the Squire, 
** you don’t know, Sir, what these preserves have cost me, 
and the pains and trouble I have been at with them; its 
all very well for you to talk, but if you were in my place 
I should like to know what you would say upon such an 
occasion.” 

** Why Sir,” said Tom, ‘if I were in your place, 
under all the circumstances, I should say—I am convinced, 
Mr. Sheridan, you did not mean to annoy me, and as you 
look a good deal tired, perhaps you'll come up to my 
house and take some refreshment ?” i 

The Squire was hit hard by this nonchalence, and (as 
the newspapers say) ‘*it is needless to add,” acted upon 
Sheridan’s suggestion. 

** So far,” said poor Tom, ‘the story tells for me—now 
you shall hear the sequel” — 

After having regaled himself at the Squire’s house, and 
having said five hundred more good things than he swal- 
lowed; having delighted his host, and more than half 
won the hearts of his wife and daughters, the sportsman 
proceeded on his return homewards. 

In the course of his walk he passed through a farm- 
yard: in the front of the farm-house was a green, in the 
centre of which was a pond—in the pond were ducks 
innumerable, swimming and diving ; on its verdant banks, 
a motley group of gallant cocks and pert partlets, picking 
and feeding—the farmer was leaning over the hatch of the 
barn, which stood uear two cottages on the side of the 

green. 

Tom hated to go back with an empty bag; and having 
failed in his attempts at higher game, it struck him as a 
good joke to ridicule the exploits of the day himself, in 
order to prevent any one else from doing it for him; and 
he thought that to carry home a certain number of the 
domestic inhabitants of the pond and its vicinity would 
serve the purpose admirably. Accordingly, up he goes to 
the farmer, and accosts him very civilly— 

- My good friend,” says Tom, * I’ll make you an 
offer— 

** Of what, Sur?” says the farmer. 

‘* Why,” replies Tom, ** I have been out all day fag- 
ing after birds, and haven’t had a shot; now, both my 
arrels are loaded, I should like to take home something : 

what shall I give you to let me have a shot with each bar- 
rel at those ducks and fowls—! standing here, and to have 
whatever I kill?” 

** What sort of a shot are you ?” said the farmer. 

*¢ Fairish!”’ said Tom, ** fairish !” 

** And to have all you kill?” said the farmer—** eh ?”” 

** Exactly so,” said ‘Tom. 

‘© Half a guinea,” said the farmer. 

**That’s too much,” said ‘Tom—** I'll tell you what 
Vl do—I’ll give you a seven shilling piece, which happens 
| to be all the money I have in my meni on 
| ** Well,” said the man, ‘* hand it over.” 

The payment was made—Tom, true to his bargain, 
| took his post by the barn door, and let fly with one barrel, 
) and then with the other, and such quacking, and splash- 
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ing, and screaming, and fluttering, had never been seen in 
that place before. : 

Away ran ‘fom, and delighted at his success, picked u 
iirst a hen, then a chicken, then fished out‘a dying duc 
or two, and so on, until he numbered eight head of do- 
inestic game, with which his bag was nobly distended. 

** Those were right good shots, Sir,” said the farmer— 
Yes,” said Tom—* eight ducks and fowls are more than 
you bargained for, old fellow—worth rather more I sus- 
pect than seven shillings—eh ?” 

** Why, yes,”” said the man, scratching his head,—‘ I 
think they be, but what do I care for that—they are none 
of mine!” 

** Here,”’ said Tom, ‘+1 was for once in my life beaten, 
and made off as fast as I could, for fear the right owner 
of my game might make his appearance—not but that I 
could have giren the fellow that took me in seven times as 
much as I did, for his cunning and coolness.” —John Bull. 


ANECDOTES, 
COMMUNICATED BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





(Continued from a former Number.) 





When Condamine was made a member of the French 
Academy, Piron wrote the following lines :— 
Enfin dans la troupe inmmortelle 
Condamine est entré aujourd'hui, 
I] n'est pas muét, tant pis pour elle ; 
Mais il est sourd, tant mieux pour lui. 


On another occasion he said of the Academy—** Z/ y en 
a quarante qui ont Uesprit de quatre.” 


Near Venice there is a beautiful villa on the Brenta, 
that has received the name of Albero d’oro (the golden 
tree) from the following circumstance : 

The owner of it was a nobleman of the family of Gri- 
maris. About the eons the last century gaming 
raged like an epidemic in Venice. This nobleman was 
so passionately fond of it, that he once played until he 
hed lost every thing but this villa. This was also staked, 
with the exception of a favourite tree. The villa was also 
Jost; but what could he do with the tree, since the garden 
was no Jonger his? He staked it also, and won; fortune 
changed, and he recovered the villa and garden, which 
induced him to give it the name, ** Albero d’oro.”” The 
trce was pointed out to a traveller not many years ago. 


The Duca di Sicignano, Neapolitan Ambassador at the 
Court of Denmark, went to Petersburg by way of Stock. 
holm. On bis journey he paid a visit to Marshal Suworow, 
at Kymenegorod, in Finland. Suworow invited him to 
dinner; but it was a fast day, and the Marshal was very 
conscientious. However, on account of the Ambassador 
and his Sccretary, he had several dishes of meat on the 
table, of which the officers that did not profess the Greek 
religion were allow‘ d to partake, but the rest were to con- 
fine themselves to the Marshal’s diet. Next to a German 
officer of the Lutheran persuasion there was a Major de 
M . who, with the exception of his palate, belonged to 
the Greek church, and had therefore also the dishes suit- 
able for the day placed before him ; but he helped himself 
from his neighbour's plate. The ambassaddr, who saw 
this, without knowing the reason, used to relate, that in 
Russia it was nothing uncommon, even in the best society, 
for two persons to eat of one plate, 





The Archduke Maximilian paid a visit to his sister, 
Maria Antoinette, at Paris, in 1775. At the Jardin des 
Plantes he was received by Buffon, who a to him 
a copy of his works. The Archduke declined the present, 
saying, ** I cannot think of robbing you.” Buffon felt 
himself affronted, and the Parisians nade some unfavour- 
able remarks on the subject. Soon after the Emperor 
Joseph U1. came to Paris, as Count Falckenstein, and on 
visiting Buffon, said to him, ** I am come to fetch the 
book that my brother forget to take.” 








CRIBBAGE, 


We last week inserted an article on this subject from a 
ecrrespondent, who pointed out how 16,880 fifteens can be 
made of a full pack of cards. The following note on the 
same subject has been addressed to the editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle: 

$1r,—Noticing in your paper a few days since a para- 


—————S 





believe to be perfectly correct. 
the cards producing fifteen, and admitting of the greatest 
| variations, are the ace, two, three, four, and five, which 
being equal to the fifth power of four, consequently make 
1,024 fitteens. Should any of your numerous correspon- 
dents wish for further information, J should be happy 
to give what little I know; in the meantime, perhaps, 
some one will amuse himself by calculating how many 
sequences there are in the pack. 

Compton-estreet. B. R. D. 


Correspondence. 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 














— - 

A writer on this subject in the last Mercury labours 
under a mistake, which it is the object of the following 
letter to correct. It was intended for insertion in the next 
Mercury, in which it shall appear. As we are of opinion, 
however, that no time should be lost in rectifying any 
misunderstanding, we have given the explanation a place 
here. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I hasten to correct a most lamentable error which 
a correspondent in your paper of to-day has fallen into, who 
signs himself A Friend to the Blind. He appears to be quite 
ignorant of what he has been writing about, or else he would 
have known that the Church of the School for the Blind is 
totally distinct from the Asylum with respect to money mat- 
ters, and that in fact the Charity is benefited by the augmen_ 
tation of Mr. Hull’s salary, as they have taken away the £50 
per annum which was allowed him as Chaplain to the In. 
stitution, and paid out of the annual subscriptions, and given 
him the increased salary out of the rents, &c. received from the 
Church, which, as trustees of the building, they had undoubt- 
edly aright to do, if they thought it best for their interests 
as proprietors. The principal error into which your corre- 
spondent has fallen appears to be the confounding the School 
and the Church, whereas the expenses of the latter are 
entirely paid out of és own revenues, and, consequently, as I 
said before, the School is benefited by the £50 being now 
paid by the Church, which was formerly paid out of the 
annual subscriptions. One thing is quite clear, that your 
correspondent never attends to hear the preacher, as it Isa 
well known fact, that, if Mr. Hull had succeeded in his appli- 
cations to be removed, the greater part of the pew renters 
woutd have followed him; so that it is probable that policy 
had something to do with the increase. 
As the interests of the Charity, which is by no means ina 
flourishing condition, might suffer from so important an 
assertion going uncontradicted, I hope you will insert this 
in your next, without fail, and am, Sir, 


Liverpool, January 27, 1826. A SUBSCRIBER. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I should rejoice to have the point decided, through 
the medium of your interesting paper, by some one in 
every respect competent, whether, after a cursory or slight 
acquaintance betwixt a lady and a gentleman, the rules of 
politeness require the former or the latter to be first in ac. 
knowledging it afterwards? A wager depends upon the 


























answer.—Yours, respectfully, W. Z. 
Liverpool, Jan. 26, 1826. 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.} 
Barometer | Chermo-) Chermo- | Extreme) State of Remarks 
at meter8 | meter | during |the Wind at 
noon. morning | noon. Night. | at noon. noon. 
Jan. | 
18 [30 10] 34 0} 44 O} 31 O| S.S.W. 'Fair. 
19 }29 90| 41 0} 45 0} 39° O|W.N.W. Cloudy. 
20 | 29 93] 42 O| 44 0}; 40 O|W.N.W.|Rain. 
21 }29 87| 44 0] 46 0;] 39 O W. = |Cloudy. 
22 | 29 82/43 0] 45 0; 40 O| S.E. |Fair. 
23 | 29 98] 44 0] 46 0} 39 O| N.W. |Fair. 
24130 20| 34 0] 35 0} 325 0!) S.E. |Fair. 
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graph as to the number of tifteens there are contained in 





18th,—Very mild rain 7 p.m. 





a pack of cards, I now forward to you the following cal- 
avlations, which, though drawn up in a hasty manner, I 


“— * ee a 


There are 26,164 fifteens ; | 


Tie Weauties of Chess, 


$* Ludimus effigient belli” ....se00000e VIDAs 





—~_- 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXXVI. 
White. Black. 
1 Knight......G—44 1 Castle......Gam4 

























































































23d,—Heavy rain from 7 to9am. 


2 Castle ......F—5i4 2 King ......F—5 ‘hie familf 
3 Castle ......D—5}4 MATE. Amusem 
—<« Volume, 
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To Correspondents. us wo have 
eeadition of 
RECREATIONS.—We recommend to the perusal of our rene the Tesalt of 
that portion of Mr. Dale Owens’s pamphlet, which is selecal tons as-we 
for this day’s Kaleidoscope. Of all the “features,” (ifm . 
may so term them) of the Lanark system, the amusemay legen of the 
provided for the inmates of that establishment havealmp (ae “0e:put up 
been contemplated by us with peculiar complacency, wer engage 
GERMAN LITERATURE.—Our fair correspondent S. is informe 8 . mn 
that the tour, which we fully intended to commence, orty with the fair 
insert complete, in our present publication, is necessarily excite their 1 
Fostponed for another week. No further delay shall, nfm that the stre 
any account, take place. We are desirous to bring Gibbon) weaker ; and 
Essay on Literature to a close, which we shall be enable ‘ 
to do in about four weeks, if we give the portions uninte fail to do th 
ruptedly, as we wish todo. The essay is valuable, and wife °* privileg 
believe out of print. feelings.of o 
TuE Doa.—A correspondent who has read the romantic story right,” is on 
of Moustache in the last Kaleidoscope, observes that it fmm '8pprove of 
minds him of a letter which appeared several years agoln but too genct 
the Mercury, describing some most singular feats of a do, bility will ev. 
belonging to a person residing in thistown. This letter of the law: 
he wishes us to transcribe into the Kaleidosoope, as het é, stain 
pleased to say he was very much pleased with it. Weshil[am ‘ed by the wi 
comply with his request, probably in our next; and, intwiay ebtain, by th 
meantime, we can assure him, that as the letter was wrt vantages whi 
ten by ourselves, immediately after witnessing what we It-has b 
described, we can confidently declare that it does.pot cm “a9 on 
tain the slightest exaggeration or high colouring. Then share in legis 
are hundreds of persons who can attest the truth of all aswell ag tlre 
related. We shall preface the letter with some brief mE ehance ‘of ' a: 
marks upon the reasoning powers of animals, for which" IM thei ri its 
avow ourselves decided advocates, although we only cop 8 . 
tend for a very limited range of that extraordinary faculty. pe. this poi 
ie @oen 
The letter commencing “ My dear Madam,” &c. is altogethe lee * prop 
ansuitable for our work. Shall we return the M.S. tot oman be 
writer? mit the right 
LETTERS FROM TH NTIN ialation, we 
¥ CONTINENT.—No. VI. of this pleasing seria 
of letters is in reserve for our next, and No. VII. shallap oney, or even 
pear the succeeding week, shall nos in 
————__—____._- would insin 
We have further to acknowledge Stlurius—Abdiel—Doggt their seats: ‘ 
—and M. ‘ ’ 4 
. sie °cither shall: 
2 ‘ oom, the, 
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